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I need not waste time in at tempt in; to convince .Inin ajUnfriGe oi 
wnat we all know .that a liberal education is.lUe justice. religion, 
liberty, fresh air, the natural birthright of every child . Neither 
need we discuss the scope of such an education. We all, with 
Dean Colet's schoolmaster , "pray for the children to prosper in 
good life & good literature." Also we are aware that the two 
are interdependent, that good life implies cultivated intelligence, 
that, according to the Platonic axiom. 'Knowledge Is virtue,’ even tMH 
thoughX there be many exceptions to the rule. Eaueated teachers 

are not slow to perceive the part the HumAnitie^/ play in a worthy 
scheme of education.bat they are faced by enormous difficultie s/ 
which are admirably summed up in a recent work » The tragedy 
of modern education, "says the author in question, "has ^een the 
prolonged failure of Humanism to secure conril ti ons^ under which 
its purpose mi ^ht be realised ior the people large* 

It is because we C oi the Parents’ Union School) have succeeded in 
offering Humanism under such conditions that we be lire the : *reat 
problem of education/li s at last solved* We &ble to offer the 
humanities (in the mother tongue) 4o large classes of children 
from i 1 11 terate homg j in such a way that the teaching is received wift 
with delight & freely assimilated. 
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Ineswauow does not maice a summery^ we all Know, but the experience 


or this.one school /shows that it is possible to carry out a prettv 

* / a ) 

full literary programme ytp^ously & without eff ort//while including 

ail the usual school activities. Wireless telegraphy was, so to speai^ 


in ? the air before the first Marconi message was sent, but that first 
mad^ it possible for any passenger on board a channel 


steamer to send af v. ' irolooo message. Just so, the experiment in the 
Drisjhlin^ton school /placed the c ondl ti ons for a humanistic education j - 
at the service of Jny teacher. I am much impressed by the amount 1< 

Of wonc of this 
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kind which is dgne in our schools*. I heard the other 

day of a man whose whole life had been elevated by a single i it.mii r ^ 

kj 

inspiring (poetic) sent encejtfi ear d as a schoolboy* we have been told^ 
that f the nan in the street 1 cannot resist a row of books) we are 
told too that the wa^has made us a nation of reader s / both at 
Maine £ in the trenches , readers largely of the b-^st book^/in poetry 
% historyi is there no c redit due to the school ^! or these things? 
But teachers are not satisfi ed» their reach is greater than their 
gra sp 4 they are core aware of the bar* * on -4 sordid lives about 
4hem than of any success "they have yet attained* Therefore they 
freV/under the time limitations which seem to maze it impossible 
to tio anything worth while in such vast subjects as History & 

Li terature f for example. 

I wonder does this uneasiness/point to a fact which we 
are slow to realise,- that the requirements / of the mind 

are very much like those of the b^dyj Both require as conditions 
of heal thTa-c ti vi ty , variety , rest above al 1 .food* There has 
been some tendency among £6 us to offer g ymnastic s. wh ether 
intellectual or physical.by way of a jaguar e_ m eal of xhowTedge. 
which is as if on© were to invite a boy to Swedish Drill by way 
of his dinner% $ that wretched mlsnomar * edacatioruii partly to 
blame. Now, paten cy , not proper t y, Is the characteristic of mind . 

A child is able to deal with &U know ledge, but he possesses none 
worth speaking of* tfet we set to work t^give him that potency 
which he already possesses rather thar^ Knowledge which he laOKsd 
we irtain his reason* cultivate his Judgment , exercise this & the 
other faculty .which we have no more to do with than with the 
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digestive processes of a healthy childy^ we *W gnow that the more 
we meddle with these the worse for the chlldj but what if the 
d evl tallsjtio n we notice in so many of our young people .Keen 
about games but dea d to things off the a i nd , 1 s due to the processes 
carried on in our school s, to our plausible 4 pleasant ways of 

t 

picturingy,el*ci ting, demonstrating, illust rating, summarising, 
doing all those things for children which they 

are born with the potenc y to dju,for themselves! Ho doubt we 
do givt intellectual food^but «e- little of it; so diluted, -so made 
■ir at e p a qp eat th at a c h i 4 d-get a up as h un gry a s he sat do w n , m — — 
warse irn 1 1 , 1 11 llur- a »- of ■ j ^ aBi j H oii~- in whi ch h e io - n o l o nger " 
^oonoUibualy hungry, £st us have courage 4 we shall be surprised, 
as we'are now 4 then, at the amoun t of intellectual strong meat 
almost any child will taiee at a meal 6 digest at his leisure. 

Per hap* the first thing for us to do is to get a jus t con- 
ception of what I may call the relativity of know ledg e 4 the mind . 

»e muo-i roal lse- ^thaA knowledge is to the mljKl as food is to the m# 
bodyt +ha-t the mind receives Knowledge, not in order that it may 
icnoWjbut in order that it may grow, in breadth 4 depth, in sound 
Judgment 4 magnanimity j n vi J— , 

The fact is that we are haiidi capped, not 
so much by the three or four dif ficul ties/l have alre*$> indicated , 
as by certain errors of judgment, forms of depreciation, which none 
of us es cap e/be cause they are universal. We as teachers depreciat e/' 
oflrseives & our officetwe do not i^rarytinZ that in the nature of 
things the teacher has a prophet la ..BQ.wer//of appeal 4 inspiration, 
that his oart is not the weariful tasg of sooon-feeding^with oap- 
meat, but the delightful commerce^/of epual minds where his is the 
part of guide, philosopher 4 friend. The fricti on of will s which 



Biases school work l^rassinffyc oases to a surprising decree when we 
deal with the children, mind to mind, through the medium of 


amazing devotion. We nave Deen so long taufcfct to regard 
children as producth /of education 4 environment, that we fail to 
realise that from the first they are parsons * A, as Carlyle has 
well said,-" The mystery of a oerson, indeed ,ls ever Hi vim o 


him that has a sense for the godlike." 

We must either reveren ce or despise children* 4 while we regard 
them as incomplete 4 undevelope d beings who will one day arrive 
at the completeness of man, rather than as weak 4 ignorant person s, 
whose ignorance we must inform 4 whose weakness we must support, 
but whose potential! ties are as great as our own, we cannot do 
otherwise than despise chi Idren.howeber kindly/4 even tenderly/ 
we commit the offence. 


that he loves/ with an abandon 4 a confidence which, alasS ; we do 
not share, that he imagines, with a fecund! ty/no artist among us 
can approach, that he acquires intellectual Knowledge/ 4 mechanical 


skill at a rate so amagin^, that, could the infant's rate of progresj 
be Kept up to manhood, ne would surely appropriate the whole field 



most teachers lay down 




As soon as he gets words with which to 



sorrows/ with an intensity we have ±esg a eased to experience. 


jtnowledze I n a single lifetime/ ( 
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a child as he is, 4 am not tracing him either with Wordswort h. 

#..« . •!,•> j.10 vrtfjetfoirf oj v c-ija l , ■ ■ : 

to thef heights above, or ,wi th the evolutionist , to the depths 

• 7 » * - a :• • ux T x 4 7 ou c Mijfir* .-JP T : 3 , w ( * ,-»• 

below* because a person is a mystery * that is, we ca nnot e spia l 

4 

him or accoant for him, but must accept him as he is* <r- 

c 
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This wonder of personality does not cease. does nt* Disappear .when 
a child goes to school* he is still ' all there' in quite another kertfe 
iron that of the yulgar catchword. But we begin to lose the way 
to his mind from the day that he enters the schoolrooai the reason 
ior tnls is, we ha</e embraced /what Plato calls 'that liefe r the soul', 
the belief that ' Knowledge is sens ation ?, that a child K.no wa| what he *& 
sees & handle s rather than what he cone ei yes in his mind & figures 
in his thoughts, I labour this point because our t4M falt'n in a s*4 
child's spiritual, ie, intellectual educablli ty is one of our chief 
assets. Haying brought oursel/es face to face with the wonder 
of m ind |in children,*^ begin to see that knowledge is the aUr .ent oi 
mind a/ food is that of the body. In the days before the war, a 
life-time ago it seems, our insular contempt|/i or knowledge was a 
by-word* except for a schoolmaster or other thinker here A there, 
nobody took Knowledge seri ously * we announced boldly that it old not 
matter wha t i child learned out only how he learned it, As for meres, 

Cybook- learning I for that we ha3a 




Tina contempt.' But we have changed all that. As far many/ 1 the 
Northern States/ learned during the Napoleonic wars that not 
Napoleon/but Ignorance/ was the true enemy of the people ,so we, 
too, are beginning to suspect that lanorancV is our national 
stumbling Mock, a chief cause of those difficulties at home 
which hinder our efforts abroad. For lgnoranfif/ there is only 
one cure, 4 that ls f knowledge , his school is the Seat of snowledg/ 
for a child, 4 whatever else his teachers do for him, first of all 
they must sustain/ him with Knowledge, not in homeopathic doses, 
but in regular, generous servings. If we as* what U *»j£ledge?- 
there is no neat 4 ready answer at hand. Matthew Arnold^ classi He 
all Knowledge under three heads the Knowledge of God .divinity, 
the Knowledge of man, -Known as the humanities' 4 the ,-inow ledge 
of the physical world -Science, & that is enough to go on with. 

But I should like to question this division S to class aU_three^ 
parts of Know ledge under the head of Humanism, which should 
include all snow ledge/ that ma.<es a d irect appeal/ to the mind 
through the charmnt y'oj literary l form * now, the substance of 
Divinity is contained in one of the literatures 01 

the world, 4 science^n France not always in England, is 
embodied in a beautiful/ 4 poetic/ literature of great clarity .preci- 
sion 4 grace. Is It not allowable then to include all ^npw ■ 

ledge of which literature is tot* proper mediu m under the nea oi 
’ Humanism 1 ? One thing at any rate we *now with oertain y 
no teachlng. no inf orm atlon^ b aoomes_J iS£glsd^/to any of ^ 

the i ndivid u al mind h as . aC-ted._up_o_ n _lt, translated ^ 

absorbed i-t to reappear, li*ce our bodi y 

food, in forms of vitality. 
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Jict^rx^eachiriR^S tale, however lucid or fascinating, effect^ nothing 

until snlf-actlvitv be set uprthat 1 s, a ejT- education is the^only 
p ossible education; the rest is tft# mere tfeneer laid on the surface 
of a child's nature. 

I have endeavoured to call your attention to 
a certain u ndervalui ng/of chi Idr en A u nder— valuln^/ of Knowledg e which 
*" seem to me to Ear:' our twentieth century ideal/ of education, fine 

as that is. If we realise that the alnd A Knowledge are like 
two members of a ball A socket Joint, two limbs of a pair of scissors, 
fitte d to each othe r, necessary to each other/ A acting only in 
c oncert . we shall understand that our function as teachers is to 
supply children with the rations of Knowledge which they reuulrei 
A that the restTbharaoter A conduct .efficiency A ability. A, that 
finest quality of the cltlzen. magnanlmi t y . taxe cfj£e 
’But ho*?', cries the teacher , whose life is spent in^- r o l-l in ^ a /' 

hrmlrin» - iua a a 1 ona .. j. . b aa 1 n.-r. It pliin^fl_±n . t.he bottom flgat n. 1 

think we have chanced on a way that, at any rate , wor xs/ to admiration, 
the principles A practice of which 1 am anxious to bring before you. 

ij pjmve found that golde n R ujj of which Comeniua was 
In sear c£, -"THEREBY TEACHERS SHALL TEACH LESS A SCHOLARS SHALL 
LEASH MORE*" 

Let me first bolero yoa a few of the results that 


g^odjby thou sand i^cy Idrer^Sj aa l hav fc ■/ rx 

t two years by - at i - east^ one Cornel! Schools i*i th-e 


hahe been made 

within the l&sl 

fK 

ngtL 

The chi ldre n,not the teachers, are the responsible person s; they do the 
wor it by self-effort* 
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The teachersy/gi ve the uplif t of their sympathy/'in the work % where 
necessary elucidate, sum up or enlarge, but the actua l worse is done 
by the scho lars * 

These read in a term from Iotx> ^'kte>^^3 D ^pageB ; according to age 
& class, in a large number of set boo_K s» the quantity/set for each 
lesson allows ofjonly a single rea ding * 

The reading/is tested by n arratio n, or by writing / on a test passage * 

No revisionyis attempted when the terminal examination is at hand^ 
because too much ground has been covered to allow of any 1 looxing^up. 
What the children havj rea<^ ^they Know write on any p'art 01 it with 
ease & fluency, in vigorous^English* They usually spell well* 

During the examinations which last a weeK the children cover say 
from 20-60 sheets of Cambridge paper^ according to age & class, out 
if ten times as many questions were set on the wortc studied rnoAt 
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p//c incite fc 


It rarely happens that all the children in a class are ijot able to 


answer all the questions Bet in such subjects as history, literature 
citizenship, geograohy .science. 3ut here dlff erence^manlf est 
themsel yes* some children do better in scienc e. some in history, so,.. e 
in arithmetic, others in H4.t literature! some, again, write copious 
answers * a few write spar sely t but practically all Know^he answers 
to the set questions. 



In the course oi an 

examinatior^/they deal freely with a nr eat number of substantives, 
inculding many proper naaes ( U once had the names used by a child or 
ten in an examination paper counted i there were well over a buRdredjl 
w TTich the :n i are tn - 1 La ' s r- A - i r i e a, A j-ryae ^I^r i fl -i-frgT Jfflti T oi Ttnray 

Mien .Antennae, Aph is\Antwerp, Alder .America, Amsterdam, 

Igahj^, Ann £oleyn .Anta^Kc. .Atlantic > & Thesp-^cfethe ’u’s,- Kegah 
Lls,,Kaximilian,Milan .Martha Luther , Jt^ry of the Netherlands, 
^dssina, Macedonia .Magna Char t\M*£net .Malta, Metz, Mediterranean, 

- S ii fen cn , ,7 'ret»rty — oi ^. t ^j^i a l rj'upon all these subjects they 

^rote as freely S fully as if theyvtfere writing to an absent sister 


3ut a new family of Kittens! 

children write with perfect understanding as far as they go & 
* s rarely a howler in hundreds of sets of papers. They have 
an enviable power of getting at the gist of a book or suoject. 
Sometimes they are asxed to write verses a^out a personage or an 
event* the result is nof remarkable tH/fM by way of poetrv.but 


sums up a good deal of t nou .:hti u 1 reading in a deligntful way i for 
example,- the reading of "King £ear" is ;at/ntf§d in twelve lines on 
Cordelia. 
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A life of Livingstone (read in connection with the Geography of 
Africalis thus epitomised*- 
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And here is a rendering of Plutrach's Life of Pericles 
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One wonders is 'Socialistic ' used for democratic* anyway the notion t 

is original. There is, little to be said for the technique oi the 

/Xj 

VBtaes but I thin* you will agree that each set shews thought iu_l 
appr eclat ion //of some nart of the tern’s reading. 

Much use la made according to thla method cl the years from 6-B, 
during which children must learn to read & write* they get at the 
same time. however, a • ood deal oi consecuti ye znowled . e/^ox history 
4 geography , tale A fable, some oi which at the end oi the term tney 
dictate in answer to questions A thejransweis fora well-expressed ±±* 
little essays on the subjects they deal with*' 

The tim approoriatedC tin the ti luS-iable^to tne teaching of some 
half-dozen more or less literary subjects such as Scripture, 
and the subjects I ha ye Indicated. is largely spent by the teachers 
in reading, say , two or three paragraphs at a time from some one of 
the set books, which children, here & therejin the 0 las s^ narrate. 

The teacher reads with the intention that the children shall 
know, A therefore.with distinctness, force, A careful enunciation* 
it is a mere matter of sympathy though of course it is the author 
A not himself .whom the teacher is careful to produce, 
r"5Bu4-V-ei — thi - fl y.ln d — grt — reSuTnj; — the chi iwLn£Ui--tTi rifj-^aiN ton school 
(l tb to narrate lp jt^^asini.- es — i ~ n r on a ra atrl~y gooa En-rli sh "Wi th 

enr rej^ pronu rK^I n ti cn a :-nnd — giffuTcl ati o'/TT*- They^-reftifti r * r’fl 1 n 
lo-ny w A r-4i*^~ This practice. oi the teache r reaain . aloud * the 
ciass narr ating ,is necessarily continued through all the classes of 
an elementary school , because so,';# of the books ufled are rather 
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costly £ only one copy is furnisned. I wonaer does this habit oi 
listening with close attention to what is read aloud tend to equal- 
ise the children of the 1 uneducated 1 with those of the educated 
classes? Certainly » the work of the two is surprisingly equal. 

By the wav, there is no selection of sab t ,ec ts,passa es^or e. i sod esy 
on the ground of interest* The best ami table oggk is chosen 
& read through in the course -it may be- oi two or tnree years * 
Wording in this way tne pupils find that, in Bacon’s phrase --" Studies 
are for Oeii^ht' , f this delight being in their Homely bo cues \ 


’glorious books'* these boor s are literary l a style 
Ko marks -prizes -places, rewards -punislments, praise f blame, nor 


other inducements are necessary to secure at tention , which is usu&ll/ 
voluntary , immediate & surprisingly perfect- 

The success of the scholars in what may be called d iscipll nary 
sublets, such as Mathematics grammar -exogr 

6be/,b 


*ri mental Science, must 


always depend on the powe/ of the teaclW - but the pupils’ habit of 


attention^couot in the§a too. 








Let me add that the aopeal of these principles & this method Is not 
to the elever/child only but to the ^rage & e 7 en to the 
'backward ' child, inT^d we have had several marked successes/with 
backward children. Jdst as we all partake of that banquet which 
is ’ Snakespere* according to our needs & deslres^so do the children 
behave at the ample board/set before them, there Is eaoush to 
satisfy the Keenest Intel licence while the dullest fthild la sus-_ 


tained through hi s own will l)t,g eii'o rt. ^orK ft 

This scheme of pretty wide & successful intellectual efforts carried 
out in the same or less time than is occupied in the usual efforts 
in the same directions, there are no revisions.no evening 
preparations ^eeause far more ■ t h e wor« i3 done by the children 
in schoil^than under oralnar^j^hool methods, when the child is too 
often a listene^tno reportsjnnne are necessary, the chi + 1 ^ t r ^ i ^' rinK 
the matter in their book3 £ Knowing where to find it, [no camming 
or workigg-up of sub^ects*#^ there is much time to spare 

lor vocational & other work of the Kind, 

It is not thaqwe f t including the oo-actljutors who labour wUfijme 
in what we believe to be a great cause, riundreas of teachers, 
parents & other ‘associated helpers), it 1 is not that we are persons 
of peculiar genufs S insight, it is that we have chanced on a good 
thing*/ 


"Mo gain 

That I experience must regain unshared, ' 
we feel that everyone should have the benefit of educational 
discoveries which act powerfully as a moral l^ver, pve are exoeriencifrS 
a new life with the ioy/jot the Renaissance, but without its paran 
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1 esne^s-y — emd ^uch an education as I am urpjin^ should act as a 
social lf*er also* everyone is much occupied with problems concerning 
the amelioration of life for our ’poorer''' classes’ but do we 
sufficiently consider that,??iven a better education ,the problem;', of 
decent living will for the most part be solved by the people themselves. 
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knowledge 3 in the a3aimi lati ve power of children* Its efficacy 


nature of knowledg e l in the nature of children * Brins the two 
together in ways that are sanctioned by the law ts of mind £, to 
use a figure, a £6£t chemical combination takes place A a 

new product appears, a person of ch aract er l i ntel li^enn e-an 
admirable c itizen whose own life is too full % rich for him to be an 
uneasy agabet ot sooi&p* feel th« fiej-t hl chu tu 

but probably most of us are aware that we comel^c^g^ pro^ whichp 
A psychology does not toufijuwe Ifehe action of ’ mind . 

^ splri t » wl thin we turn 1ft on in education as 

a regula^^ not by occasional spurts would* we feel, ha vV the 

power of a lUauarn *»■ ^Ar t, . 

. Hun h_ a— f eroo as wo ai J — Jtia c_a 1 1 o n/i s par t £ 
gargel of religion t every enthusiastic teacher icnows that he is 
obeying the precept ,* ’feed my lambs 1 *- feed with al 1 those things 
which are gpod^^ wh ole som e for the sojxLt of a man- £, before all % 
lnoiludlng all , the knowledge of Qod . 

I have ventured to speaie of the laws of mind, or spirit, but 
indeed we can only maxe g uess es 6f %U4 Xi*& 6f ritM here & there 
£ follow with diffidence such light as we get from the teachings 
* of the_wise & from general experienc ed -I — am care u 1 t o - -say 
general experience ^because peculiar experience is apt to be 
misleading* therefore, when I learned that loiu tried principles & 
methods were capable of application to the whole of a class of 
f orty chi Idren in the school of a mining village,! felt assured 


depends upon the fact that i t is in the nature of thin?* -in the 


that we were following laws w ^ e J^L!^ c , e r9sults ln educaUon 
of a iiorn sitis Tying kind. 5^ The mlniyr*c X'l re3 sustenance as does 
the body, that \% may lnceease 4 be strong* so much everybody ««»■• 

A loTT time ag^£ J^T^that the pabulum given In schools 
of the wrsng sort* Grammar rules. lists of names 4 dates/ pUces, - 
the whole stock In trade of the earlier schoolmasters found to 
be matter which the minds of children rj^ect^ tS.because we 
were wise enough to see that the mind functions;/ for Its own 
nourishment/ whether in rejecting or receivings changed our 
tactics.fol lowing ; so we thought, the 1 lead of the children. W e 
did well, 4 therefore are prepared, if necessary ,to do better. 

What, then, if our whole educational equipment, our illustrations, 
elucidations .auestioninga , our illimitable patience in getting a 
point into the chi ldren, were all based on the false assumption of 
the immature, which we take to connote the l mperf ast.inaomalete 
minds _of chiidtmB? "I think! could understand, Mummy, if you dia not 
explain quite so much", -is iX the intrticulate cry of the school 
child to-day? He really is capable of much more tnan ne gets credit 
for, but we go the wrong way about betting his capabl^/mind into 

action. 

B ecause, the mind is not to be measured or weighed out is 
spiritual, so its sustenance must be spirituaj//too,muat,in iact, 

' j 1 JwaVi q r P w ©li- 

ke idea s , in the Platonic sense of inia^es* 

equipped to deal with Idea s, while explanations 

amolif icat ions , are unnecessary & wearisome* 

appetite for Knowledge which is inf ormed_wit h t nough t ,* 

& — 'faculties' to 

bring imagination .reason, the various so-caii _____ 


.questionings. 

They have a natural/ 
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bear upon now knowl©fe 9//tuoh as the gastric Juices act upon a food 
ration* therefore,** err when we allow our admirable teaching to 
intervene between children & the knowledge their minds demand , 

The desire for < now 1 edg e/fo curiosity) la the chief agent in education 
but this desire may be made powerless like an unused limb by 
encouraging other desires to intervene . such as the desire for 
placef emulation) * for prizes (avarice) ,£ or Dower C ambition) .for 
praise (vanity). But I am told that marks .places, & prizes (except 
4of attendance) do not figure largely in Elementary schools, there- 
fore tde love of knowledge for its own sak e is likely to have a 
freer course i n these schools than 1 a - ■er a ** others* 

Is it possible that teachers have unwittingly elaborated a system 
which secures the discipline of the schools & the eagerness of the 
scholars by means of marks f places , prizes . % yet eliminates t hat 
Knowledge-hunger , itself the quite sufficient incentive to education? 


Children's aptitude for Knowledge £ their eagerness for it 


indicate that the field of a child’s knowledge may not be artifically 


restricted * that he has a right to A a necessl tv_£QT~ k>s much £ as 
varied ^ /knowledge as he is able to Teceive i £ that the llmi tations 
of his curriculum should depend upon only the age at which he must 
leave school % that is. a common murri culum ^pae&rs to be due to all 
children^up to the age of* say, 14 or 1 5 .framed upon that saying of 
Conenlus f - ’All KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL HEN', Education is ox the spirit ./ 
£ is not to be taken in by the eye or effected bv the hand* 


Kind appeals to mind /& thought begets though t f& that is how we 
become educated. n or this reason we owe it to e very child to put 
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him in direct communi cat! on with gre at minds, /that he may get at 
great thoughts* with the minds ,that is, o£ those who iuve left as 
ere a t works * \ her© let me emphasise the importance of using: 
f irst-hand book s i all manner of compenhiums, digests ,compi lations 
se lections, all books at second-hand , cal I for another Savonarola to rtti 
make another bonfire, not in the cause of religion this time, but 
in that of education* The method of yital education appears 

to be that children should read worthy books, many bootcs, should 
read & hear & see. JXe t sire much att^irtion to calt><^tin:< the 
power to apprejJrfC^e pictures ,mus>d^etci Miss Dru/y in a paper which & 
is to foJ^HJiTwi 1 l^i n<i I ce. te p* rr methods)* 


It will be said on the one hand that many schools 
ha/e their own libraries , or , the scholars have free use //of a public i 


tKt terary language of first-rate books offers an impassable b&rrier^^ 
to working- men 1 s/ children. £ That is, the mind of the desultory /tfrt 


u question of literary form, many circumstances & considerations which 
it would ta*e too long to describe here brought me to perceive that 


delight in literary for J Is native to us all until we are 1 educated T o 
out Oi it* 

That t calldren are born ^ persons ,- is the first article of fi 
the educational credo which I am concerned to advance* this implies 


library. & that the children do readt & t im the other, that the 



necessary 


We must 
As for the 





clearness of thought. a lee discrimination In booo even before 
they can read, & the power of dealing with many .subjects * It 
is easy to apply a test. Read to a child oX any age from 6-10 
an account of an incident graphically & tersely told 4 the child 
will relate what he has point hv ooia± if not word for word, 

4 will add delightful origina l touches, that is 

more, he will ffflL U relate the passgae months later ^ because he has 
visual Isedj W scene & a ppropriated. /that bit of knowledge. An 
older boy or girl will read one o/ Bacon’s Assays, say, or a 
passage from De Puincey 4 will trite or 4e ll wh a t - h e has read rwrj 
f orcibl y 4 with nonrn nty i n , Mthcr ft nr ^unLhs later. 


jjpfftm tv 


Mr 


rVT tell what he has read very forcibly & with some style, either at ttti 
the moment or mont hs latjy. Know how Coleridge rented a whole 
pamphlet of Burke’s at a College supper though he haJ^rU^r^dit/ 
once. Here on the surface is the key to that a tten tion , i nteres t, 
literary gt.ylft.wlde vo cabu lar y . love of boo^ s Z read ines s in speaking, 
which we feel should be the outcome/of an education^ that hs only be«n 
SR] begun at school & is to be continued throughoiiUiXe .^Practical 
U teachers will say .guarantee to us the attention of our scholars Z 
we till guarantee 1&1& their progress in what Colet calls ’good 
j^i terature' . May I explain how I came to a solution of this puzzle 
ing problem,— how to secure at ten t i on ? Much observation oi child- 

ren, various incidents irom one’s own general reading, the recollection 
of my own childhood & the consideration of my present hauit oi mind y 
brought me to the r ec ogni t i on f ot certaiji laws oi the m i n d . >by 
wording in accordance with which^the steady attention oi children 
of any agjj Z in any cla ss Q 1 society is insured,, we etc in.weeK out* 
attenti ony/no t affected by distracting circumstances. T t i s jiot 
a matter of ’personal magnetisja ’ , f or hundreds of teachers oi very 
varying quality working in home % other schoolrooms secure it 
without ef f ortynei ther does it rest upon the ’docJt- ir iJl 0 ot inter est’;: 
no doubt the s cho lars a re i nt ar ested , sometimes delightea>but they 
are interested in a great variety of matters & their attention doeju A 
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of numbers'' Btlaulates the class ,4 the worx Roes with a*, added M£tt 
impetus* each child is eager to take part in narration, or to do 
writing work well. By the way only short test answers are 
required in writing, so that the labour^ of correction is miniaised. 

JPtoi! two further points I aust invite attention! the choice of 

books 4 the character of the terminal examinations, I do not 
. know better how to describe the sort of books that children's minds 
will consent to deal with than by saying that they must be literary 
in c haicac ter . A child of seven or eight will narrate a difficult 
passage from " '"'he Pilgria's Process’’, say * with extraordinary zest, & 
insight! but I dou^t if he or his elders would retain anything from 


that excellent work, Dr Snllea 'a'self-Help*; The completeness with 
which Bundredp 0 f children reject^ t he wrong Book is a curious & 
instructive experience, not less so than the avidity A joy with which 
they drain the rig ht book/ to the dregs * 4fce children's require- 
ments In the t fr oy r ea d seem to be qua ntity/ , q uality 4 variet y, 

but the question of booixs is one of much 38Tf3&g$ delicacy 4 
difficulty. After the experience ol a quarter oi a century in 3S£3| 
selecting the lesson boo<s proper for children of all ages,^ stixl 
aaite mistakes, 4 the next examination paper discovers the error](/ 
^children cannot answer question s set on the wrong booK» and the 
difficulty of selpction^incr eased by the fact that what__tbey lik e 
in books is no more a guide than what they like in food. in both 
eases a taste for lolipoos prevails^ 

The reader will say with truth,-"' <cnew all this S8SS 
before 4 have always acted more or 1 esa - on these principles* 4 I 
can only pointoat the unusual results we have obtained ffttSigS through 
adhering, not’more or less ',but s trictly ,to the principles 4 
practices I have indicated, I -sunsosE ^ths-dHf l&ij|4ti en nrr nf ■ 
the- Bort that Llstef ~l ig d- t u~CPi d4nd with. every sur/eon tcnows that 
his instruments 4 ftS$a**M48r5^8 appurtenances shou/d be kept clean, 
but the saving of mLi l i nnk i i v aa has resui ted/f rom the use of 

the great Surgeon’s antiseptic treatment, that /fcs from the substitufi 
tion of exact princloj^/ scrupulously applied for rahher casual 

’more or less* of thp^general pracytionerT^ 

Whether the way I have sAetch&i^it is tb 
the right way'' renal ns to be tested wore widely than in thg^ thousands,,/ 
of cases in which it has been successful » but assuredly education's 
^lack 4 uncertain ; or the lac* of sound principles e xactly applied. 






T he moment has come for a decision! we have placed our faith in 
f ci viTisaTion 1 f ha/e been proud of oar p rogres s i £, of tile pangs that 
the war has brought usjperhaps none is keener; than that caused by 
the utter hr^>Hm«rf of the c ivilisati on which we held to be synony- 
mcus with e ducation * W@ Know better now £ are thrown bactc on our 
healthy human Instinc ts Sc the Divine sanctions . 

There regains to try the great Cause of ~§dgcation_v *_Ci vl 1 i sati on 4 
with the result, let us hope, that the latter will retire to her 
proper sober e of service In the amelioration of life & will not %%%%* 
Intrude on tile higher functi ons of inspiration t direction which 
ideatio n* ^oth Civilisation A Education are the 
sejLifaa4s of Religion*but f each in its placed the one may not 
thrust herself Into the office of the other. 

It is ^^ain , anyway ^tnat we are within sight of the possibility of 
giving to jthe wording class es notwithstanding their limited opportuni- 
ties that stability of mind & magninimity of chacacter which are the 

procer outcome t the unfailing: test of a LIBERAL CDUCATIOHj also # *^^“ 

— y 7 — — ’ _ ^ ~ 

that ’"the grand elementa ry p rincipl e of p leasure ” should be 
discovered in ueijaected places, in what is too Citen the diitagery of 
the schoolroom. 

Mil ton • s ideal of 11 a complete & generous eaueation 
meets our occasionsiS-” that which vits a man to perform, , justly i 

akllfull v. % magnanimousl y all Aha o iflce s both pmat^' public ^ 
of peac e/ Sc warf” 

£ perhaps It remains lor our^generatjjjn to prove that 
this ideal is open for a necessary (a'persons of jLLLJgiis t 8*tai«* 

saMltlon sl, t f nid. ha lim >-|w gir 

bui dnnn n in 1 n a > T rf i nnnt brl"D thlT1 nnnpr tn fljnloa n - i f>t term ing. p_ by 
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It has been well said, that,- "Just as there is oni mn 11(1 ' |J . 
truth common to us all, so there is only one education c ommon to us i.l 
all ” In the case of the education of the people tne only question 
is? How is this common education ecktcatttm to be developed under tne 


of people ? That this hboold tn^jp 


all real education ." The writer>,o±f ers no solution of this proulem?! 
& it regains with ^tt^to^det erimne, each ^»e l or himself ..whether tne f 
solution which I here prepose is or is not worth a trial remenut 

ing that/^- ■ 

"No sooner doth the truth. ... come into the soul's sight, 
but the soul knows her to be her first & old acquaintance, 
and also that, -"The consequence of truth is great* tnerei ore tne 

judgment of it must not be negligent. s/sIKie^cAc 


